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necessary general acquaintance with the principles of ethics, can not ac- 
cept this enunciation of the vivisector's creed, and marvels that God 
should hide facts and give torture the right to find them. 

" What may we hope to accomplish in the reform of vivisection as it 
exists to-day? ... It seems to us that, first of all, there must be the grad- 
ual creation of public sentiment which shall be eager, not so much to 
approve all vivisection, or to disapprove it all, as to know with certainty 
the facts. Take, for example, the question of vivisection in institutions 
of learning. To what extent is it carried on, merely to demonstrate what 
every student knows in advance? . . . The removal of the secrecy that so 
generally enshrouds vivisection is the first and most important step 
toward any true reform. [My italics.] 

" And finally there must come the regulation of vivisection by law. 
. . . The law ought to bring upon official records the number of experi- 
ments performed, the objects which were in view, the results which were 
attained, the species of animal upon which the investigations were made, 
the anesthetics which were administered, and everything that pertains to 
the prevention of pain." [My italics.] 

This is a quite voluminous notice of Dr. LefEngwell's eleven-page 
article to take in this Journal. I believe, however, that it is justified. 
Further, I would suggest that that article be copied verbatim by all 
magazines interested in the promotion of humanitarian principles. A 
more philosophic treatment of what has unfortunately become a very 
much confused subject, it has not been my fortune to discover; a more 
concise indication of the ends toward which reform should bend its ener- 
gies has not yet appeared in print. I conceive that Dr. Leffingwell's re- 
ply, in the thoughts of all right-minded persons, will consign such ethical 
sophistries as are contained in Mr. Myers's paper to the limbo of eternal 
scorn. Vivisection, as a problem calling for immediate solution, does 
not demand ' a general knowledge of the principles of ethics and psychol- 
ogy ' ; it calls for a pragmatic acceptance of our direct intimations of its 
evils. "No one," says Goethe, "knows what he is doing while he acts 
aright, but of what is wrong we are always conscious." Those who, in 
this connection, subordinate the practical impulse toward the alleviation 
of animal woes to the logical demonstration of its validity, would do well 
to read Aristotle on the golden mean. Publicity and restriction, not 
total condemnation, is the key-note of Dr. Lefiingwell's appeal, an appeal 
to which every one should lend support. Philip Hyatt Tabr. 

Columbia University. 

The Soul — A Study of Past and Present Beliefs. L. D. Arnett. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, April and July, 1904. Pp. 121-200, 347- 
382. 

Ninety-one out of the one hundred and fourteen pages occupied by 
this study contain little more than the notes of a student summarizing 
his reading as he peruses the literature of the subject. The last twenty- 
three pages report the result of a questionnaire-study on the same topic. 
The author states that he does not pretend to settle any disputed point 
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as to the nature of the soul, and that his intention has been merely to 
gather together information of which he felt the need. Had this work 
been offered as a finished history of the ideas that have been held con- 
cerning the soul, a long series of criticism would have to be made. In 
the present case, however, one may only thank the author for his pains- 
taking and praiseworthy study. Its scope may be gathered from the 
following outline. 

Mr. Arnett begins with the ideas of the soul entertained by non- 
civilized peoples (pp. 122-153). He deals with the influence of dreams, 
the various forms ascribed to the soul (birds, butterfly, mouse, serpent, 
lizard, etc. ; the shadow, reflection ; spirits, ghosts, etc.) ; the number of 
souls; its localization (in the blood, the bones, the breath, etc.). The 
different words used for soul by civilized and non-civilized peoples are 
given and, to some extent, discussed from the standpoint of philology. 

The second part is a summary of the philosophical views (pp. 153- 
200 and 347-359). It begins with those of the Greek thinkers (pp. 153- 
164). The others are classified under three heads. (1) Theological ideas 
of the soul (neo-platonic doctrines, the Church Fathers, the scholastic 
philosophers and the opinions of the Church of to-day. Pp. 164-185). 
(2) Philosophical ideas (the views of those philosophers who have been 
relatively independent of religious beliefs. Pp. 185-200). (3) Psy- 
chological theories (the opinions of Descartes, Locke, Hume, J. S. Mill, 
Herbart, and of a few of our contemporaries. Pp. 347-359). 

On pages 357 and 358 the author sketches, by way of conclusion, what 
appears to him to be the five successive steps in the genetic history of the 
soul: 

1. The biological soul — the soul made coextensive with life itself. 
Extinct species represent the loss of so much of the psyche. 

2. The phyletic, or race soul: the species regarded as a type of soul. 
Every animal is regarded as possessing a specific type of soul, that be- 
longing to his species. The phyletic soul represents a differentiation of 
the biological soul. 

3. The individual soul, i. e., the type represented in the writings of 
Eoyce, Schiller, etc. It is a special form of the phyletic soul and is the 
result of heredity. 

4. Personal consciousness — our individual experience. 

5. Attention, i. e., a cross-section of the present moment. It is the 
unity of apperception. 

The study of the present ideas of the soul based upon the answers 
to a set of questions does not yield any very definite result. It is, how- 
ever, interesting and valuable in that it gives precision and factual sup- 
port to certain opinions. 

The preponderant influence of religious teaching upon our ideas of 
the soul, and the difficulty with which psychological conclusions affect 
those beliefs have attracted the author's attention. Something in some 
way corresponding to the traditional notion of the soul seems to persist 
even in the consciousness of those who, under the influence of psychology, 
have theoretically discarded the 'soul.' James H Leuba. 

Bryn M.vwr Colikce. 



